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SOCIETY  OF  PAINTER-ETCHERS. 

The  following  artists  have  been  elected  Fellows  of  the 
Painter-Etcher  Society : — 

S.  H.  Baker.  C.  A.  Platt. 

W,  W.  Ball.  M.  A.  Rodin. 

F.  Brunet-Debaines.  Ned  Swain. 

C.  E.  Holloway.  Krusbman  Van  Elten. 

Catherine  Maude  Nichols.  T.  M.  Wendel. 

Joseph  Pennelu  I 

Mr.  Platt  and  Mr.  Van  Elten  are  members  of  the  New 
York  Etching  Club. 

The  results  of  this  year’s  exhibition,  besides  furnishing 
encouraging  evidence  of  the  production  of  much  original 
engraved  work  of  a  high  character,  have  been,  we  are  informed, 
of  material  advantage  to  those  of  the  Fellows  who  have 
chosen  to  avail  themselves  of  the  undertaking  of  the  Fine 
Art  Society  to  sell  their  works  at  a  lower  percentage  than  is 
usual  in  the  trade.  The  exhibition  has  also,  we  are  per¬ 
suaded,  in  a  sensible  degree  contributed  to  confirm  the 
stability  of  the  Society  and  the  status  of  the  Artist  Etcher. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted,  we  think,  that  it  has 
been  somewhat  less  satisfactory  in  this,  that  it  has  shown  a 
tendency,  unexpected  by  its  promoters,  in  too  many  of  its 
contributors  to  emulate  the  work  of  the  engraver,  and  to 
this  extent  it  has  been  a  means  of  misleading  rather  than  of 
informing  the  public  as  to  what  they  should  look  for  in  a 
legitimate  etching.  This  we  believe  has  arisen  mainly  from 
the  use  of  plates  of  too  large  a  size — a  size  which  has 
suggested  and  even  necessitated  the  cold  labours  of  the 
studio,  rather  than  the  more  refreshing  improvisations  of  the 
open  air.  We  say  this  with  the  less  reticence  because  we 
believe  the  use  of  these  large  ad  captandum  plates  to  have 
been  mainly  prompted  by  the  publishers. 

NOTICES  OF  ART  BOOKS. 

Just  a  twelvemonth  ago  we  gave  an  obituary  notice  of 
Samuel  Palmer,  and  now  we  have  before  us  a  fitting  memorial' 
of  his  fame  by  his  younger  son,  who  adds  but  little  bio¬ 
graphic  detail  to  the  main  outlines  of  a  quiet  uneventful 
life  which  we  recorded  in  July  last.  He  throws  much  light, 
however,  on  the  manner  of  living  and  method  of  work  of  a 
kind-hearted,  simple-minded,  yet  deeply -read  artist,  of  whom 
it  may  well  be  said : 

"  A  country  life,  without  the  strife 
And  noisy  din  of  town, 

Is  all  I  need  :  I  take  no  heed 
Of  splendour  or  renown.” 

*  Samuel  Palmer.  A  Memoir  by  A.  H.  Palmer.  Also  a  Catalogue 
of  his  Works,  including  those  exhibited  by  the  Fine  Art  Society,  i88i, 
and  an  account  of  the  Milton  Series  of  Drawings,  by  L.  K.  Valpy. 
llte  Fine  Art  Society,  London,  1882. 


NOTES. 

1882. 

From  the  time  when  he  resided  at  Shoreham  with  sym¬ 
pathetic  friends,  of  whom  William  Blake  was  the  “  presiding 
genius,”  till  he  breathed  his  last  in  his  home  at  Furze  Hill, 
near  Reigate — whither  he  had  gone  on  the  death  of  his 
much-loved  elder  son,  who,  to  his  father’s  everlasting  grief, 
drooped  and  faded  away  on  the  threshold  of  manhood — 
throughout  all  these  years  a  strong  love  of  nature  was  ever 
paramount  with  him.  Much  devoted  to  literature,  more 
especially  to  Virgil  and  Milton,  and  the  society  of  a  few 
cultured  friends,  he  appears  to  have  looked  upon  the  poets 
as  true  exponents  of  nature,  and  as  sources  from  which  he 
could  draw  inspirations  for  his  work.  A  love  of  music  was 
kept  in  subjection  lest  it  should  interfere  with  the  progress 
of  the  sister  art. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Palmer  gives  many  extracts  from  his  father’s 
note-books  and  letters  to  friends,  from  which  we  learn  much 
concerning  his  plan  of  labour.  No  artist  has  bestowed  more 
thought  both  before  and  during  the  execution  of  his  pictures 
than  Samuel  Palmer.  He  once  wrote  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Valpy,  “I  have  virtually  worked  much  on  the  ‘  Dawn,’ although 
the  hand  has  not  touched  it;”  and  he  never  finished  a 
picture  straight  off,  but  put  it  away  that  he  might  come  to  it 
again  with  new  ideas.  7'his  excessive  care  may  explain  the 
somewhat  short  list  of  works  for  so  long  a  life,  which  was, 
however,  not  unfrequently  broken  by  ill-health. 

From  1843  to  1881  he  exhibited  but  177  works  at  the 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colour.  He  preferred  water¬ 
colours  to  oil,  and  the  etching-needle  to  both— though  this 
may  seem  strange  to  those  who  have  looked  upon  him 
as  essentially  a  colourist;  but  above  colouring  his  son  places 
his  knowledge  of  chiaroscuro  and  composition. 

He  received  instruction  in  etching  from  his  friend  Mr. 
Cope,  R.A. ;  and  it  was  in  1853  that  he  first  took  up  the 
needle,  but  he  completed  only  eight  plates  during  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  Kensington,  and  for  some  years  after  his  removal 
to  Red  Hill,  press  of  w’ater-colour  commissions  compelled  him 
to  lay  aside  the  needle.  But  in  1872  the  old  love  returned 
stronger  than  before,  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  doing  ten 
etchings  to  illustrate  his  paraphrase  in  verse  of  Virgil’s 
“  Eclogues,”  which,  commenced  years  before,  had  just  been 
completed.  Some  of  the  finally-selected  designs  were  quite 
finished  (“Opening  the  Fold,”  published  in  1880,  was  one), 
others  were  sketched  out,  when  death  called  him  away ;  but 
his  son  holds  out  hopes  that  “  the  scheme  fondly  cherished 
through  so  many  years  of  Samuel  Palmer’s  life,  may  at  last 
be  realized,  now  that  he  is  gone.” 

Mr.  Valpy  adds  extracts  from  correspondence  and  notes 
concerning  the  series  of  eight  water-colour  drawings,  begun 
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ETCHER  NOTES. 


in  1864,  to  illustrate  Milton’s  “L’ Allegro,”  and  “Penseroso;”  [ 
and  catalogues  of  his  works  close  a  well-printed  and  well-  ! 
prepared  volume.  1 

It  is  illustrated  by  the  etching  of  “Christmas”  done  to 
accompany  Bampfylde’s  sonnet,  by  thirteen  autotype  photo-  i 
graphs  of  drawings,  and  by  nine  woodcuts  printed  from  the  j 
original  blocks  illustrating  “The  Distant  Hills”  in  W.  | 
Adams’s  “Sacred  Allegories,”  published  in  1856.  The  I 
glossy  surface  of  the  paper  on  which  some  of  the  autotypes  ! 
are  printed  is  unpleasing  and  inartistic,  and  though  it  per-  i 
haps  yields  a  brighter  result  than  the  rough  paper,  yet  the 
brightness  is  cold  and  unreal,  and  all  the  photographs  seem  | 
to  lose  in  one  of  Samuel  Palmer’s  chief  characteristics, 
transparency.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  give  perhaps  a  | 
better  idea  of  his  work  than  could  be  obtained  by  any  ; 
other  method  of  reproduction.  The  most  successful  are  I 
“'I'he  Sacred  Ruin”  (1865),  from  a  drawing  in  the  pos-  : 
session  of  Mrs.  Morrison,  “The  Travellers”  (1875),  from  a  ! 
drawing  owned  by  Mr.  G.  Gurney,  and,  above  all,  “The  Sky-  ; 
lark,”  from  an  early  sepia  drawing  in  the  possession  of  his  | 
widow,  which  reminds  one  of  Turner,  w'hose  marvellous  work  j 
in  water-colours  Samuel  Palmer  held  in  high  esteem.  Mr.  ; 
A.  H.  Palmer  may  like  to  add  in  a  second  edition  that  the  ■ 
jilate  published  in  1872,  and  know'n  as  “The  Morning  of 
Life  ”  or  “  Work  and  Gossip,”  was  originally  called  “  Her-  , 
cules  and  Cacus.”  We  have  in  our  possession  a  trial  proof  | 
with  this  title  scratched  on  the  plate. 

RECENT  ETCHINGS. 

1’he  following  etchings  have  appeared  since  the  publi-  - 
cation  of  our  last  list : — 

“  Crossing  the  Brook,”  by  Birket  Foster. 

“Solitude,”  after  Daubigny,  by  Ch.  Chauvel. 

“  Un  Satisfait,”  after  Lobrichon,  by  Courtry.  1 

“'I'he  Evening  Hymn,”  after  George  Mason,  A.R.A.,  by  | 
C.  ^^’altner.  | 

“Disappointed  Anglers,”  after  VV’.  Dendy  Sadler,  by  V.  ' 

Lhuillier.  | 

“  Susi>ense,”  after  S.  E.  Waller,  by  L.  Lowenstam. 

I 

PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  ETCHING,  | 

BY 

R.  S.  CHATTOCK. 

XII. — Conclusion  (continued). 

The  grooves  should  be  opposite  each  other,  and  fitting 
into  each  pair  there  should  be,  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  a 
movable  strip  of  wood,  with  a  V-shajjed  groove  running  along 
its  upper  surface  from  end  to  end.  In  this  latter  groove  the 
lower  edge  of  the  plate  rests,  and  it  is  retained  in  its  place 
by  a  similar  strip  of  wood  grooved  along  its  lower  surface, 
also  fitted  into  the  end  grooves  at  the  top  of  the  box.  The 
lid  of  the  latter  should  be  padded  inside,  and  furnished  with 
strong  hinges  and  lock,  and  should  be  so  constructed  that, 
when  closed,  it  will  shut  firmly  upon  the  upper  strips,  and 
hold  them  in  place.  When,  from  the  size  of  the  plates,  or 
their  number,  it  is  proposed  to  carry  a  great  weight  of  copjjer, 
the  corners  of  the  box  should  be  bound  with  iron.  A  box 
so  constructed  will  accommodate  any  plate  (not  exceeding 
in  length  its  internal  longest  measurement),  one  dimension 
of  which  is  such  that,  when  fitted  between  the  grooved  strips 
of  wood,  the  plate  is  held  in  its  place  by  the  closed  lid.  For 


smaller  plates  it  will  be  necessary  to  substitute  for  the  strips 
flat  panels  which  will  slide  into  the  end  grooves,  and  upon 
which  the  plate  can  be  fixed  by  a  few  small  screws  placed 
close  to  its  edges,  so  that  the  plate  is  clipped  by  the  screw 
heads,  and  thus  retained  in  its  place. 

In  addition  to  the  travelling  box  above  described,  a  light 
case  is  necessary  for  carrying  the  single  plate  for  the  time 
being  in  process  of  execution,  and  it  will  be  found  convenient 
to  have  this  so  far  corresponding  in  dimension  to  the  other 
as  to  fit  similarly  sized  plates.  It  should  take  the  form  of  a 
shallow  box,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth,  the  lid 
consisting  of  a  plain  panel  furnished  on  its  under  side  with 
two  fixed  longitudinal  strips  of  wood,  so  placed  that,  when 
the  box  is  closed,  they  fit  just  within  its  hollow,  and,  press¬ 
ing  against  the  plate,  retain  the  latter  in  place.  The  strips 
should  be  bevelled  so  as  to  touch  only  the  edge  of  the  plate, 
and  it  is  assumed  that  one  dimension  of  the  plate  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  internal  width  of  the  box.  At  one  end  of 
the  latter  the  woodwork  should  be  prolonged  for  about  an 
inch  and  a  half,  and  pierced  with  a  hole  of  about  half  an 
inch  diameter,  to  receive  the  upright  stem  of  a  small  mirror. 
And  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  on  the  outside,  a  brass  plate 
should  be  inserted  to  receive  a  screw,  by  which  it  may  be 
fixed  to  a  tripod  stand,  and  thus  form  a  table  for  out-door 
work.  The  legs  of  the  stand  should  be  made  to  slide 
telescope-fashion,  in  order  that  they  may  be  adapted  to  any 
inecjuality  of  surface  in  the  ground. 

The  mirror  is  useful  for  the  purix)se  of  reversing  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  any  plate  which  professes  to  be  a  portrait,  in  order 
that  in  the  proof  the  scene  or  object  represented  may  appear 
as  it  does  in  nature.  Some  etchers  disregard  this  process  of 
reversal,  considering  that,  artistically,  the  composition  is  the 
same,  in  whichever  way  it  may  be  viewed.  But,  although 
this  way  of  looking  at  the  question  may  be  theoretically 
sound,  still  it  is  the  case  that  the  public  do  not  always 
occupy  the  stand-point  of  the  artist,  but,  when  a  picture  is 
presented  to  them  professing  to  represent  some  familiar 
scene  or  object,  they  appear  to  have  a  weakness  for  behold¬ 
ing  it  in  its  accustomed  guise.  This  betrays,  perhaps,  a  sad 
want  of  the  power  of  abstraction,  but  so  it  is,  and  the  etcher 
should  deal  w-ith  the  world  as  he  finds  it.  It  is  quite  feasible, 
after  a  little  practice,  to  effect  this  reversal  by  a  mental 
operation,  in  the  act  of  drawing,  and  without  the  intervention 
of  a  mirror,  and,  as  the  latter  is  accompanied  with  its  own 
difficulties  and  annoyances,  the  etcher  is  counselled  to 
practise  drawing  in  reverse,  and  thus  render  himself  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  mirror.  He  will  find  the  practice  much  less 
difficult  than  he  would  expect.  But,  assuming  that  he  should 
consider  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  process  of  etching  to 
be  sufficient  for  his  encountering,  and  prefer  such  ease  as 
the  mirror  is  calculated  to  afford,  the  following  suggestions 
may  be  found  usefuL  The  mirror  should  be  not  too  large 
or  heavy  to  be  held  conveniently  in  the  hand,  and  it  should 
be  attached  by  a  hinge  to  a  strong  wooden  lid  which  will 
serve  both  as  a  protection  to  the  glass,  and  a  base  for  its 
proper  adjustment  during  work,  and  the  hinge  should  be 
furnished  with  a  screw,  by  the  tightening  of  which  the  mirror 
may  be  retained  at  any  desired  angle. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Notice. — All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  Thil  Etcher,  Crown  Buildings,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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